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It was due to the work of the society that, in conjunction with the
Presbytery, the school at Stornoway in Lewis was reopened after a
closure of some years. The S.P.C.K. was instrumental in establish-
ing a spinning-school at Stornoway in 1763. It was at first difficult
to persuade the women to attend, as a story had been circulated that
it was part of a scheme to send them to the plantations.1 When
they had been reassured, the school became a great success. The
Scottish spinning-schools form an interesting feature of this period.2
The first two Stuarts had encouraged the development of the
Scottish woollen and linen manufactures and the earliest school
of which we have record was opened at Peebles in 1633, but the
disturbed conditions of the mid-17th century did not encourage
the development of further experiments. Spinning-schools were
established in the early part of the 18th century by the Board
of Trustees for Manufactures and later by the S.P.C.K. One of
the expressed objects of the society was "To Erect and Maintain
Schools, to Teach to Read, especially the Holy Scripture and other
good and pious books; As also to Teach Writing, Arithmetict,
and such like degrees of Knowledge in the Highlands, Islands, and
remote Corners of Scotland." At first the S.P.C.K. kept strictly
to this curriculum but later, as in the case of the similar movement
in England, instruction was given in industrial subjects. New
letters patent issued in 1738 allowed the society^to do this, provided
it did not neglect its former work. Thus, in the Minutes of the
society from 1753 to 1767, we find encouragement given to the teach-
ing of Gaelic and the establishment of spinning-schools. Nearly 100
dame-schools for girls were built. In some of the schools the
curriculum was expanded to include such studies as mathematics,
Latin, Greek, music, and bookkeeping. Raining's School, founded
by the S.P.C.K. in Inverness in 1757, provided a definite secondary
education. At the beginning of the 19th century, the S.P.C.K.
had about 290 schools with nearly 16,000 scholars.
The philanthropic movements of the late 18th and early 19th
centuries, e.g. Sunday Schools, Infant Schools, and Monitorial
Schools, afiected Scotland and have already received attention in
Chapter vi in connection with the work of Bell, Stow, Wildersprn,
Wood, and Owen. The Ragged School movement was also an
1 The rumour may have started from the fact that in the north a type of
linen (Hams) was manufactured to supply clothing for the negroes in the
plantations.
* A full account is given by Irene F. M. Deans in Scottish Spinning Schools,
University of London Press, 1930.